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SIBLEY’S LETTER. 


STONE SCORNS IMPUTATION 
THAT STANDARD OIL 
COULD BUY A. P. 


“Sibley’s Dense Ignorance Is Amus- 


ing”’—‘“The Associated Press Is an 


Institution Which Has the Eyes of 
the World On It All the Time”’— 
Manager Declares Association Has 
800 Papers, and Able Editors Can 
See Through Every Line of News 
Sent Out. 


Last Saturday night, at a big meet- 
ing held by the Independence League 
in Carnegie Hall and Crotona Cas- 
ino, New York, William R. Hearst 
read to the audiences a letter dated 
“Washington, D. C., March 7, 1905,” 
by ex-Congressman Joseph C. Sibley 
to John D. Archbold of the Standard 
Oil Company. 

The letter, obviously from one in- 
timate to another, contains the fol- 
lowing advice or suggestion: 

An efficient literary bureau is needed, not 
for a day or a crisis, but a permanent and 
healthy control of the Associated Press and 
kindred avenues. It will cost money, but 
will be the cheapest in the end, and can be 
made _ self-supporting. 

The New York American, owned by 
Mr. Hearst, sent a reporter to inter- 
view Mr. Stone, and last Monday 
printed the following under the head- 
ing “Associated Press Replies to 
Sibley.” 

“Melville E. Stone, general manager 
of the Associated Press, declared 
yesterday that former Congressman 
Joseph C. Sibley’s letter to John D. 
Archbold, as read by William R. 
Hearst on Saturday night, suggest- 
ing that the Standard Oil acquire a 
permanent control of the Associated 
Press and kindred avenues” is ex- 
plained by Sibley’s apparent ignorance. 

“T never met Sibley in my life.” 
said Mr. Stone. “I never heard about 
him until Mr. Hearst commenced 
reading letters. Archbold I have met 
only three or four times, and then no 
such subject as the use of the Asso- 
ciated Press for political or other 
purposes was discussed. 

“Sibley’s dense ignorance of the 
ramifications of the great news sys- 
temofthe Associated Press is amusing. 

“The reading of the letter by Mr. 
Hearst does expose what idea Sibley 
had in his mind, and for him to think 
of such a thing is certainly not to 
his credit. 

“The Associated although 
Mr. Sibley does not know it, has 
nothing to sell. Neither have I any- 
thing to sell. The Associated Press is 
made up of eight hundred newspapers, 
and on each paper are able editors, 
who can see right through every line 
of news received, or sent out. 

“Of course, no one can prevent Sib- 
ley writing letters if he wants to. But 
Standard Oil or any one else would 
be foolish to spend a dollar in try- 
ing to buy anything in the way of 
partiality from the Associated Press. 
This should be understood by news- 
paper workers better than any one 
else. 


“The 


Press, 


Associated Press is an insti- 
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| 
tution which has the eyes of the world 
upon it all of the time. No institu- | 
tion has such vigilant guards of its | 
honesty. Telegraph editors, news 
editors and other keen men of eight 
hundred papers read and understand 
to its fullest extent every line that is 
given out. 

“Had Mr. Sibley taken a little time 
to study the Associated Press, and | 
gained but a slight knowledge of its 
manner of handling news, he would 
not have written so easily about gain- 
ing ‘a permanent and healthy con- 
trol’ of it. I don’t think that it is | 
a pretty thing for a gentleman to do, 
however, to set about acquiring an 
honest institution to use it for wrong 


>” 


purposes. 


Disastrous Gasoline Fire. 
Gasoline exploded in the linotype | 
department of the Monterey (Mexico) 
News last week, starting a fire which | 
destroyed the plant. 
$25,000. 


Loss was 


The Natchez (Miss.) Democrat has 
begun to collect a “Fund for the 
Poor Childrens’ Christmas Tree.” 


| been sold to Charles L. 


STRANGE SHOTGUN ACCIDENT 


Texas Editor, Terribly Wounded, 

Drives a Mile Alone for Help. 

Harry T. Warner, managing editor 
of the Houston (Tex.) Post, was ac- 
cidentally shot by a hammerless shot 
gun last week and lies dangerously 
wounded. 

lle was driving to his farm in the 
country with the gun in the buggy, 
ready loaded for chance game. He 
got out to examine a trail, reached 
into the buggy for the gun, took hold 
of the muzzle and pulled it directly 
toward him, when it was discharged 
and the load of No. 8& shot went 
through his chest from left breast to 
right armpit. 

With blood pouring from the ter- 
rible wound he got back into his 
buggy and drove on a mile before he 
came to another human being. He 
was driven to Alpin and a physician 
was found. It is thought Mr. War- 
ner’s splendid physical make-up will 
carry him through. 

The Corvallis (Ore.) 


Gazette has 


Springer. 
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THE ELECTION. 


WONDERFUL WORK OF THE 
PRESS ASSOCIATIONS AND 
NEWSPAPERS. 


End of the “Spellbinders” in Political 
Campaigns—A Million People in the 
Streets of New York Watched the 
Newspaper Bulletins—How the 
News from Far Distant Rural Dis- 
tricts Was Brought to the City by 
Press Associations Before 
O’Clock 


Never before in the history of the 
United States were the newspapers 
so great a factor in a national election. 

Aside from the editorial influence 
upon public opinion in the campaign, 
the news was never so swiftly and 
accurately reported and distributed, 
from the veginning of the campaign 
to the counting of the votes. This 
fact is so strikingly evident to the 
whole nation, and, indeed, to the peo- 
ple of other continents, that it be- 
comes the basis for a new regime in 
our political life. The immediate fact 
in this new regime is the disappear- 
ance of the “army of spellbinders.” 
The “army” in the late campaign 
was the smallest, relatively, in the 
history of the country. To-day, after 
the election, wise political managers 
frankly say that the practice of “spell- 
binding” will not be a big feature in 
future campaigns. This, of course, 
does not apply to spectacular travel- 
ing campaigns such as were made by 
Mr. Taft, Mr. sryan, Governor 
Hughes and a few others. These 
hardly come under the head of “spell- 
binding.” 

As in former campaigns, New York 
City was the solar plexus of the news 
business last Tuesday night. The 
work of the press associations was 
astonishingly admirable. The follow- 
ing incident illutrates the tremendous 
strides made by this branch of news- 
paperdom: 

A million people in the streets of 


Nine 


New York watched the bulletin 
boards of the metropolitan news- 
papers. Many thousands indoors 


waited beside tickers, telephones, tele- 
graph instruments or sat in theaters, 
hotels, clubs, listening to announcers. 
New York City reports came thick. 
It was easy to get them. The peo- 
ple could see, minute by minute, how 
the contest for New York City was 
going. But what about the section 
of the state outside? Early in the 
evening Erie County including Buf- 
falo, had shown a landslide to Bryan 
and Chandler. New York City was 
showing a landslide to Taft, and a 
normal Chanler. A _ million 
people quive red, cried out hysterically 
for news from up-State. 

Some news came, making probable 


vote for 


Taft’s victory in the State. For an 
hour hardly a thing developed to 
show how the contest for the gov- 


ernorship was going, and this con- 
test was all absorbing to the eight 
millions of the Empire State. Politi- 
cal committees could not be relied on 
for anything. Rival committees ac- 
cused each other of holding back the 





2? 


returns, presumably for manipulation. 
And then, before nine o’clock came 








a bulletin from a press association, 
vivid with tremendous fact and sig- 
nificance: 

One thousand and fifty districts out of 3,085 
ol le Greater New York gave Hughes a 
I ality of 30,5 over Chanler. 

A quarter of a minute later came 
the exact figures of the vote for each 
candidate. This meant that, if the 
ratio held, Mughes would come down 
to the Bronx with a plurality of 120,- 
000. The final count gave him about 


130,000 above the Bronx, proving the 
press association bulletins correctness. 

And where did the 
from? An 
to 
and election district, 
spurred as it 


vital news come 
men, 
town 


army oO newspaper 


assigned every village and 
ready booted and 
for the 
got it he raced 
mountain 
to 


station 


were, waited 
ach 
over pavement 
through dark 
telephone 


count, and when ¢ 
away, or or 
river or the 
telegraph and 
rushed his report to headquarters in 
New York City. Like chaff before 
a winter wind would be the machin- 
ations of interested politicians to hold 
back this of 
newspaper men 

Each of the 
papers bulletined 


specially 


forest, 
or 


reports against army 
big New York 
the reports big 

constructed. The 
in all the 


news- 
on 
screens 
service Was never so perfect 
history of journalism 
EDITOR ROOSEVELT. 
Formal Announcement Released to 
Morning Newspapers on Thursday. 
The authoritative 
The Outlook, that 


announcement by 
President Roosevelt 


t 
with the 


will be associated present 
staff after March 4 next, was released 
to last Thursday’s morning papers 
As contributing editor Mr. Roose 
velt will be associated with Rev. Ly- 
man Abbott, editor-in-chief; Hamil 
ton W. Mabie, associate editor; and 


R. D. Townsend managing editor 
Syracuse Journal’s Election Signals. 
(N. Y.) Journal ar 


The Syracuse 
l Syracuse Lighting 


ranged with the 


code 


Company for a new of signals 
on election night, indicating how the 


id 
known that Taft 
lights in the 


When it 
was elected, the 
streets and the 


election hi gone was 
are 
incande s- 
cent lights in the homes of the people 
were flashed four times. When it was 
known that Hughes had carried New 
York State, the 


lights were flashed 
twice. By this method people sitting 
in their homes and also those who 
were on the streets, and farmers on 


the hills for miles around, were simul- 
taneously notified of the of 
Taft and Hughes 


election 
Difference of Opinion. 


Dinks 


Is his new play serious, or is it a 
comedy ? 
Winks—There’s a difference of opinion 
Dinxs—How’s that? 
Win ks—He told me it was serious, and a 


manager who read it said it was a joke. 








‘**The Bulletin . 
every evening 
goes into nearly 
every Philadelphia 
home.”’ 


NET AVERAGE FOR SEPTEMBER 


225,140 


COPIES A DAY. 

The ‘‘Bulletin’s’’ circulation figures 
are net. All damaged, returned, free 
and unsold copies having been omitted. 
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NEW DAILY FOR NEW YORK? 


Democrats Want One, But Harms- 
worth Denies He Is Interested. 
Nathan Straus, the leading 

Democrats and philanthropists of New 


one of 





York, spoke at a political meeting 
held in the heart of the east side of 
the city last Saturday night. He said in 
part 

ery one is entitled to fair treatment. 
The De ats have not had fair treatment 
at the hands of some of the newspapers. You 
cannot expect Republican newspapers to fill 
their pages with an account of our work~and 
with reports of our speeches, but they have 


been fairer to us in that way than have the 

independent papers, which have practically 

given us no notice at all. 
rl 1 


1e only recourse left to Democrats is to 
have a Democratic paper, whereby they can 
make public their utterances. In that way 
citizens will read both sides of the question 
and have a better opportunity to judge for 
themselves Phis is the action Democrats wil 
be compelled to take. The people must help 
toward the support of a Democratic paper in 


he same way that the rich support their opera 


houses. If this is done we shall have the sup- 
port of the greatest newspaper man in the 
world, who is an Englishman. 

It was assumed by the reporters 
present, that Mr. Straus meant Lord 
Northcliffe, in his reference to the 
Englishman who would support the 
movement for a new Democratic pa- 


Lord Northcliffe was immediate- 


per 
ly interviewed at Hotel St. Regis, 
where he was stopping. He said: 

“IT have all the newspapers I can 


attend to at present, I certainly have 
no intention of establishing one here. 
| have come to New York only for a 
holiday.” 


Mr. Straus would not say that he 
meant Lord Northcliffe. It is pos- 
sible that he meant C. Arthur Pear- 
son, publisher of the London Stan- 


dard, London Daily Express, and sev- 
eral weeklies and magazines. 


THE $3,000 SUBSCRIPTION. 
Editor Explains Prominent Men Aided 
in Southern Development. 

Richard H. Edmonds, editor of the 
Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore, 
in explanation of the letter written to 
him by John D. Archbold in which 
the Standard Oil official inclosed 
$3,000 as a subscription to the Manu- 
facturers’ Record, stated last Monday: 


The Manufacturer’s Record has fer many 
years carried on a campaign for Southern 
levelopment, which has involved the annual 











expenditure many thousands of dollars in 
year several hundred thou- 
leaflets and other printed 
about South. In this work, and 
because of the large interest that many of the 
most prominent men of the country have in 
vast railroad, mineral and agricultural develop 
ments in the South, they have joined in this 
campaign of spreading broadcast facts about 
the South. They were anxious to upbuild 
the in which they were investing so 
many millions, and so they joined in the 
wor 


York (Pa.) Daily Gazette at Auction. 
The York (Pa.) Morning Gazette 
plant has been advertised for public 
sale on Saturday, November 7, by the 
in bankruptcy. There 
mortgage of $20,000 on the land. 


referee is a 


President of the Dallas Fair. 

The big fair at Dallas, Tex., closed 
last Saturday. The president of the 
Dallas Fair Association, Edwin J. 
Kiest, the publisher of the Dallas 
Times-Herald, is being warmly con- 
gratulated in all sections of the State 


because he was largely responsible 
for the great success of the show 
this year. He was elected president 
a year ago 


Crystal City Chronicle Publishing Co., 
Crystal City, Tex. Capital $10,000. 
Incorporators: A. D. Jackson, C. F. 
Groos and FE. J. Buckingham. 





LIBEL JUDGMENT $115,000. 


Total Amount in Damages $615,000 
Paid by Harmsworths. 

Last week Edward Cook & Co., 
soapmakers in England, obtained a 
judgment of $115,000 against the Lon- 
don Daily Mail and the London Even- 
ing News for libel. 

The newspapers 
Lord Northcliffe. 


owned by 
This suit was simi- 


are 


lar to the one brought by W. H. 
Lever, member of Parliament, which 
resulted last year in a judgment of 


$250,000 against the same newspapers 

Two years ago the Harmsworth pa- 
made a campaign against an al- 
attempt of the soapmakers of 
England to.form a trust. The con- 
troversy was bitter and several of the 


pers 


leged 


soapmaking concerns sued for libel, 
alleging that their business had been 
practically destroyed. Public opinion 


was overwhelmingly with the news- 
papers, but the law was otherwise. 
The Lever judgment is the largest 
for libel ever recorded. 


Several of the suits were settled out 
of court, the newspapers paying dam- 
ages to the amount of $250,000. The 
judgment -entered last week brings 
the total paid by Harmsworth Bros. 
in the soapmakers to 
$615,000. 


controversy 


SAVANAH AUTO RACE. 
Georgia Newspaper Men Inspect 
Course and Are Entertained. 
The Savannah (Ga.) Automobile 
Club last week entertained the repre- 
sentatives of the daily papers of Geor- 
gia, who journeyed to Savannah on 
special invitation to go over the course 
laid out for the coming great auto- 
mobile race. Seventeen men and Miss 
Edna Cain accepted the invitation and 
were overwhelmed by the famous 
Savannah spirit of courtesy and hos- 


the 


pitality. The following is a list of 
the party: 

F. L. Seeley, Atlanta Georgian; 
Jack Cohen, Atlanta Journal; Fred 
Lewis, Atlanta Constitution; Bowdre 
Phinizy, Augusta Herald; T. D. 
Murphy, Augusta Chronicle; G. I. 


L. Johnson, Rome Tribune-Herald; 
H. M. Stanley, Dublin Courier-Dis- 
patch; S. L. Sullivan, Waynesboro 
True Citizen; A. P. Hilton, Dublin 
Times; A. P. Perham, Waycross Her- 
ald; F. W. Boyer, Thomasville Times- 
Enterprise; C. C. Brantley, Valdosta 
Times; Miss Edna Cain, Quitman 
Free Press; Charles J. Shipp, Cordele 
Rambler; L. W. Moore, Lyons Prog- 
ress; Ernest F. White, Fitzgerald 
Leader; H. J. Quincy, Ocilla Star. 


“ALL THAT IS GOING ON.” 
Brooklyn, Nov. 2, 1908. 
Tue Epitor aANp PUBLISHER. 
Gentlemen.—Enclosed please find one 
dollar in payment for subscription as 
per bill enclosed. I like Tue Eprror 
AND Pus IsHER and find it keeps me in- 
formed on all that is going on. 
Wishing you success. 
Yours sincerely, 
Epwarp T. Wuite. 
In charge of Brooklyn department store 
advertising for New York Evening 
Journal. 
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EX-REPORTER WM. H. TAFT. 


Started on the Cincinnati Times at 
$6 a Week and Rose to $25. 

William Howard Taft, President- 
elect, is an ex-newspaper man. He be- 
came a reporter immediately after he 
graduated from Yale, in 1878. 

James B. Morrow, former editor of 
the Cleveland Leader and a long time 
friend of Judge Taft, interviewed him 
in February, 1906, for the New York 
World. Said Morrow: 

“What did you do after you left 
college?” 

Judge Taft answered: 

“[T was in my twenty-first year when | 
finished at Yale. I returned to my home 
and entered Cincinnati College for the 
course in law. My father was a hard- 
working lawyer who educated his. chil- 
dren and left my mother the means on 
which to live. I went through Yale 
comfortably, but I was fortunate in get- 
ting an education and nothing else. | 
went to work for the Cincinnati Times 
and afterward for the Commercial, as a 
reporter of court news. At first my 
salary was $6 a week, but my pay was 
increased, until in the end I received $25 
a week, which I thought to be good 
for a youngster. I continued 
with my newspaper work for some time 
after I was admitted to the bar. As a 
reporter I came into personal relations 
with a man who was running for prose- 
cuting attorney, and when he was elect- 
ed he chose me to be his chief assistant.” 


wages 


Internaticnal’s New Officers. 


The annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Paper Company, was held at 
N. Y., last The fol- 
lowing officers elected: Presi- 
A. M. Burbank, of 
New York; vice-president, Thomas T. 
Waller, of New York; secretary, E. 
\W. Hyde, of New York; general man- 
agers, W. A. Whitcomb and A. H. 
White, of New York. The new direc- 
tors elected are: N. R. Flower, F. B. 
Jennings, George F. Underwood and 
Alva Crocker. The stockholders 
unanimously passed resolutions com- 
mending the management for the pol- 
icy adopted in the recent strikes. 


Corinth, week. 
were 


dent and treasurer 


Carey Says Strike Is Being Settled. 
4. 45 


Carey of the Inter- 


President 


national Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers, who has been personally in- 
vestigating the strikes in northern 


New York and in Canada, stated last 
Saturday that a settlement between 
the organization and the Internation- 
al Paper Company, was under way, 
and would probably be completed this 
In the meantime mills are 
starting up. 


Ww eek . 


Would Not Stand for Editor’s Debts. 
J. L. Williams was last week ap- 
pointed receiver of the Reflector 
Printing Co., publishers of the Mar- 
shalltown (Ta.) Weekly Reflector. 
The owners of the property in their 
petition to the court, claimed that the 
editor in charge had contracted debts 
for material and supplies which they 
did not want to be held liable for. 





Che Montgomery Advertiser 


“Alabama’s Only Metropolitan Newspaper” 


Guarantees that its Daily circulation is larger than that of any morning newspaper printed in 
Alabama—and that its Sunday edition has the largest circulation of any edition of any newspaper 
printed in Alabama without exception. 


VICTOR H. HANSON, Manager Advertising Department 
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BROTHER OF NEXT PRESIDENT 


of Cincinnati Times-Star a 
Strong Personality. 

Charles P. Taft, owner and editor 
{ the Cincinnati Times-Star and the 
oldest brother of the next president, 
will probably be much in the public 
eye during the next four years. He 
is unlike his famous brother, in one 
respect—he is slight in physical 
mould. In coloring and cast of fea- 
tures the two are much alike, and they 
possess in common the genial but 
powerful push ahead characteristic 
of the Taft family. 

Editor Taft is the oldest of five 
brothers, four of whom are living. 
He was born at Cincinnati, Dec. 21, 


Editor 


1843, graduated from Yale in 1864 
and from Columbia Law School in 
i866. Shortly after he took his de- 


gree at Heidleberg, Germany, studied 
languages at Paris and Berlin and re- 
turned to practise law at Cincinnati 
during ten years from 1869 to 1879. 
In 1879 he bought the controlling 
interest in the Cincinnati Times. A 
little later his managing editor em- 
ployed the young man Wm. Howard 
Taft as a reporter. In 1880 the Times 


was combined with the Cincinnati 
Star. 
For twenty-five years Charles P. 


Taft has been a leader of the Repub- 
lican party of Ohio, and for at least 
fifteen years the Times-Star has been 
the most influential Republican paper 
in the southern half of the State. 

In 1895 Mr. Taft was elected to 
Congress. He served one term. He 
was chosen presidential elector at 
large in 1904, and as president of the 
Ohio delegation cast Ohio’s vote for 
Roosevelt and Fairbanks. 

He is a virile, scholarly writer, 
with tremendous energy. The Times- 
Star has become one of the leading 
newspapers of the United States. 


A NOVELTY IN LIBEL. 
Dictating a Letter to Stenographer Is 
Publication, So He Says. 

R. Johnson Irving, of Manhattan, 
New York, has sued Charles M. Hig- 
gins, a wealthy Brooklyn manufacturer, 
for $10,000 damages for libel. Higgins 
dictated to his stenographer a letter to 
Irving in which he used words intimat- 
ing that Irving had sworn to a false 

stateinent. 

Irving in his suit alleges that the dic- 
tation of the letter to the stenographer 
who reproduced it by her typewriter was 
equivalent to publication, and thus he is 
libeled, so he says. 





Tremaine Back at Albany. 


John F. Tremaine, after election, 
was transferred from New York head- 
quarters of the Associated Press to 
the Albany office, where he has re- 
sumed charge. 











THE ANDERSON 
(S. C.) DAILY MAIL 


The most prosperous section of South 
Carolina is reached by the DAILY MAIL. 
No foreign advertiser or advertising 
agent can afford to overlook Anderson 
and the DAILY MAIL when contemplat- 
ing a campaign in the South, if he 
would do justice to himself or his 
clients. 
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“THE DEVIL” IN PHILA. 


Theatrical Managers Try to Coerce 
Newspapers by Withdrawing Ads. 
The Philadelphia Evening Times criti- 

cised “The Devil” as presented at the 

Chestnut Street Theatre, and a vaude- 

ville bill given at Keith’s, both on the 

same evening. The critic, J. A. Wurz- 
bach, did not give way to any spasms of 
delight, but roasted the shows, though 
in a manner much milder than the aver- 
age New York critics grill them for such 
exhibitions. But the sensitive theatrical 
managers seem to resent any sort of 
criticism outside of New York, and the 
advertisements of the two theatres were 
quickly taken from the Evening Times. 

A war is on like that between the the- 

atrical people and the Cincinnati Times- 

Star. 

Mr. Wurzbach, in stating his case in 
the Times, writes as an introduction: 

“Are there still some theatrical managers in 
the business who think they can prostitute the 
columns of all newspapers through the medium 
of an advertisement; who entertain an opinion 
that because they advertise their attraction they 
can dictate the criticism; who believe they can 
swing a newspaper into line by withdrawing 
their advertising should this or that journal 
honestly criticise the performance?” 


The two original companies giving 
“The Devil” are still playing in New 
York. They contain artists of wide 


fame and ability, yet they are taxed to 
the utmost in giving the piece effectively. 
On the face of things, the performance 
given by the Philadelphia company 
would not have been tolerated in New 
York. Up to date the newspaper is a 
one best bet in the contest. 


CHANGES IN INTEREST. 

The Washington (Pa.) Record, es- 
tablished three years ago as a Demo- 
cratic daily, was sold last week to 
ex-Sheriff C. E. Carothers, Sheriff 
John C. Murphy, John K. Tener and 
others. J. W. McKay, formerly of the 
Waynesburg (Pa.) Times, is editor 
and manager. It was announced that 
the paper will support Republican 
policies in the future. 

David Moore has purchased the 
Hartford (Ark.) Developer. 


John S. Cunningham, for several 
years in the subscription department 
of the Phelps Publishing Company, 
is no longer connected with that com- 
pany, having sold his stock interest 
to Herbert Myrick. 

The Newton (lIa.) Prairie City 
News has changed hands, George L. 
Carpenter of Des Moines being the 
purchaser. Edward G. Robinson, the 
editor, will retire at once. 


Frank B. Gesler, editor of the 
Grayslake, (Ill.) Times, sold that pub- 
lication to his foreman, Wallace J. 
Strait. Mr. Gesler has purchased the 
3arren (Wis.) Shield, a county seat 
newspaper. 

The South Dayton (N. Y.) News, 
owned and published by the Iroquois 
Press of Giwanda, has been sold to 
H. C. Mills of Cherry Creek, N. Y. 





$22,000 Collected by a Newspaper. 

Colonel Robert Ewing, editor and 
publisher of the New Orleans States, 
last week delivered to Democratic 
National Headquarters in Chicago a 
check for $2,500 for the campaign 
fund, making the total collected by 
the States during the campaign $22,- 
ooo. This is the record amount con- 
tributed by a newspaper. 





PAPER COMPANY’S EARNINGS. 


In Spite of Hard Times International 
Made Money for Stockholders. 
President A. N. Burbank of the In- 

ternational Paper Company last week 

made public a statement of the fin- 
ances of the company. For the fiscal 
year ended June 30 last the gross in- 
come was $20,716,304, a decrease of 
$1,125,182. The manufacturing ex- 
penses were $17,878,134, a reduction 
of $1,121,882. Mr. Burband said: 
During the first six months of the fiscal year 
the business of the company was good and 
somewhat better prices were obtained. But 
the business depression, which commenced in 
November, 1907, materially reduced the com- 
pany’s sales and it was unable to run its miils 
to their full production, in consequence of 
which earnings were materially reduced. The 
company’s business has shown some improve- 
ment during the last month, but concessions 
have been made in the price of paper. A con- 
siderable reduction has been made in the ex- 
pense of administration and some reduction 
has also been made in the salaries of superin- 
tendents and the cost of labor at the mills. 

The company has also obtained some reduction 

of the prices of the articles it purchases, all 

of which, it is hoped, will offset to a large 
extent any decrease in profits due to the cur- 
rent business depression. 


DOCTORS TO ADVERTISE? 
Columbus, O., Medics Want to Use 
Newspapers. 

At a meeting of the General Prac- 
titioners’ Society, the medical organi- 
zation of Columbus, O., last week, Dr. 
Ida M. Wilson asserted that by legit- 
imate advertising the stranger would 
be protected against quacks and 
sharpers; that many medical frauds 
were perpetrated because of the pol- 
icy of reputable physicians keeping 
out of the advertising columns. 

Dr. C. M. Clouse went further and 
said he did not believe it would be 
improper to insert in the advertise- 
ment the name of the specialty the 
doctor followed.- 

Dr. A. S. Barnes advocated a closer 
connection between the physician and 
the newspapers, and a national bureau 
for the dispensing of medical news. 


Chance for Ad. Artists. 


Here is another indication of the 
growing friendliness of the Spanish for 
Americans. The municipality of Barce- 
lona has cffered a prize of $1,000 for the 
best poster design for advertising that 
city as a winter resort, and particular 
pains have been taken to invite com- 
petition by American artist$. This is a 
specialty in which Americans excel, and 
no doubt Barcelona will get some highly 
original designs and a great deal of 
effective advertising—New York Times. 


Pall Mall Gazette’s Editor. 


Sir Douglas Straight, who has been 
editor of the Pall Mall Gazette for 


twelve years, after having been an 
Indian judge at Allahabad for thir- 
teen years, likely will retire next 


March “from everything except the 
task of trying to enjoy himself,” to 
use his own words. He is sixty-four 
years old and has been “hard at 
work” since he was eighteen. 


Des Moines Capital’s Big Figures. 

The Des Moines (Ia.) Capital states 
that October was the biggest adver- 
tising month in the history of the 
paper, showing a gain of 2,666 inches 
over October of last year. It is also 
stated that the total for the first ten 
months ef 1908 shows a gain of 22,000 
over the total for the same period of 
1907. 





THE EGG-O-SEE CASE. 





One Million Dollars for Advertising 
in Six Years. 


John E. Linehan, of Chicago, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the bankrupt 
Battle Creek Breakfast Food Com- 


pany, who was recently appointed re- 
ceiver by the U. S. District Court 
Judge at Chicago, last week resigned 
the receivership, and also as manager. 
His action was taken because of fac- 
tional disagreement among the credi- 


tors. The factions agreed to 


pre- 
sent the name of William L. O’Neil 
to succeed Mr. Linehan. This was 


declined to 
stating that 
he would consider only an expert for 
the receivership. 

According to an authorized state- 
ment, the company has spent $1,000,- 
000 in advertising Egg-O-See 
1902. 


Bethea 


appointment, 


done, but Judge 
make the 


since 


The liabilities are placed at $450, 
ooo, and the claimed 
500,000, of which $500,000 is estimated 
to be the worth of the “good will” of 
the concern. 

Shrewd advertising men who 
watched the big advertising campaign 
for Egg-O-See several years ago, say 
that the company started at a 
time when the market glutted 
with breakfast foods, and for this rea- 
son, the advertising did not bring the 
great results that came to other sim- 
ilar concerns which began earlier. It 
is believed that a judicious advertis- 
ing campaign will put the company on 
its feet again. 


assets are $1,- 


Was 


was 


GEORGIA WOMEN EDITORS. 


and Successful Publishers 


and Writers. 

Georgia is making a tentative claim 
for first place in the production of 
“bright and capable’ women editors. 
Here is a list: 

Miss Edna Cain, Quitman Free 
Press (weekly); Miss Skelton, Elber- 
ton Star (semi-weekly); Mrs. Lytle, 
Brunswick Daily Morning News; Miss 
Mary Bateman, Fort Gaines Sentinel 
(weekly) ; Miss Retha Purcelle, 
Carnesville Advance (weekly); Mrs. 
Frelie Hill, Maysville News (weekly) ; 
Miss Lawrence, Wiregrass Farmer and 
Stockman, at Ashburn (weekly); Mrs. 
Shaver, Jackson Argus; Mrs Jordan, 
Hogansville News (weekly); Mrs. A. P. 
Penn, Monticello News (weekly). This 
is not a complete list. 


Brilliant 


ON SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Hazleton, Pa., Nov. 2, 1908. 
EpirorR AND PUBLISHER: 
Gentlemen.—Please find enclosed a 
dollar bill in payment for another year’s 
subscription. Your interesting paper is 
always a most welcome week’s end 
visitor and it is one of the periodicals to 
which I turn first after I get home Sat- 
urday nights. Yours very truly, 


J. W. Krarrt. 








350,000 GERMANS IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


To reach them there is but a single way 
—through the publications of the Ger- 
man Gazette Publishing Company: 


Morgen Gazette 
Evening Demokrat 
Sonntags Gazette 
Weekly Staats Gazette 














Examined by the Association of Ameri- 
can Advertisers. 
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WELCOME THEODORE ROOSE- 
VELT. 

lune Epiror AND PUBLISHER is frank- 

ly proud and glad because the pro- 

Theo- 

editor 

him 


fession of journalism will have 
However 
differ 
dogmas 


dore Roosevelt. any 
from 


all will 
ability, his 


or publisher may 


about political 
knowledge 
mendous 

world, 


ac- 


his great tre- 


moral influence upon the 


whole and that his active pro- 


will 


will 


fessional association with editors 
all 


new, 


exhilarate newspaper men, 


make for a vivid movement of 
the whole profession forward and up 


ward, 





THE REVIVAL OF “ROORBACK.” 


Let us be thankful that the “roor 
back” has returned to literature, that 
we can refer to its recrudescence, as 


the young reporter would write inex- 


actly. Again it has been proved that 


you cannot kill a good word. 


During the campaign of 1900, the 


of article head- 
the National 
New York, 


sincerely—“*What was that old word 


this 
of 


Committee, 


writer was at 


quarters Republican 


and inquired 


| effect of a damaging story 


when the telegraph lines were not widely 


extended, mail service was most incom 
plete as compared with this day and the 
telephone unknown. It was a time when 
a lie could travel much faster than its 
refutation. It served its purpose well in 
those years, and, indeed, in subsequent 
ones. There have been instances when 
a roorback has had its influences upon 


the political result. It was used as 





signature, “the Baron Roorbach” in 
Thurlow Weed’s Albany Journal, by an 
office editor who wrote imaginary let 
ters of travel, alled with fictions which 
rivaled those of “Baron Munchausen.’ 
Much of its efficiency has been lost 
in the extension of the means of com- 
munication. Nowadays “a campaign 
lie” started in Maine will have for its 
traveling companicn its refutation and 
both will reach California in the same 
hour. This fact has diminished its eff 
ciency and extracted its value as a po 


litical factor. But there is a greater rea 
son why the invention of 1844 has lost 
its value. The voting public has becom: 


extremely suspicious of stories, damag- 
ing to any of the candidates, which have 
been held back to so late an hour that 


Indeed, the 
against either 
of the candidates in these latter years 
is rather that of a “boomerang,” if ex- 
ploited in the last week of a campaign 

Political managers have come to real 


answer is made difficult. 


ize this fact and, therefore take hold 
of a story of this nature gingerly and 
with great reluctance. In this twentieth 
century when one is exploited in the 


last week it is usually without the knowl 
edge or consent of the authorities of the 


| party which it is supposed will be bene 


they formerly used to indicate a lie or 
story that returned to confound the 
liar in a political campaign?” And 
no one knew. They had clean for 
gotten, all them, and there were a 
lot of political literateurs and old 
time politicians there. Yet they had a 
sort of subliminal consciousness of 
some old word, forgotten like their 
Greek. 

Some young’ ones _— suggested | 
“boomerang.” 

gut “boomerang” was_ inevitably 
doomed. As a euphony to take the 
place of “roorback” it was a_ fakir, 


booming itself to sit in the place of 
genius, though essentially mediocre 

back 
Last week it proudly stuck out 


“Reoorback” has come to its 


own. 
from editorial headlines in all sections 
country. It is all American, 


of the 


with the genius of the amalgamated | 


Anglo-Saxon and Dutch. 








The Standard Dictionary says the 
word comes from “a certain political 
story circulated in 1844 as an extract 
from a fictitious work.” “lore Roor- 
back’s Tour Through the \ estern 
and South -n States.” 

The wsrooklyn Eagle last week | 
printed this timely editorial: 

The roorback was invented in the 
campaign of 1844. That was a time 


fited. Yet it is the roorback week. 





HADLEY OF YALE. 


He Says Newspaper Readers Must Be 
Reformed So That They Can Get 
Into the Habit of Seeing Whether 
Any Statement of Fact in a 
Newspaper Is Supported by 
Evidence or Not. 

President 
of Yal 


current 


Arthur 
e University, 
of 


Twining Hadley, 
has written for the 
Youth’s 
‘The 
of Newspaper Readers.” 
follows in part: 


issue Companion, 
Duty 


article 


Public 


The 


an article entitled 


MAKING PUBLIC OPINION. 


Among the many reforms which are 
needed in American politics, a reform in 
the spirit in which we read our news- 
papers is one of the most important. 

Our statute books are full of instances 


of laws which are evaded or nullified 
because they have not the public senti- 
ment of the people behind them. The 


newspapers are the chief agents in form- 
ing public opinion. This used to be 
done by courts of law and by political 
but the modern newspaper 
has supplanted both as a forum of pub- 
lic discussion and as a means of pub- 
lic education. 


assembles, 














AND PUBLISHER. 


\ hundred years ago intelligent men 
used to learn about the workings of the 
law either by serving on juries or by 
reading the decisions of the judges; but 
the jury service is to-day mé inaged so 
badly that in most of the States no in- 
telligent man wishes to serve on a jury 
if he can help it. And if he does have 
to serve on a jury, he does not gain an 
understanding of the law as much as a 
contempt for the way in which criminal 


lawyers are allowed to misapply it. And 
most of the decisions of present-day 
judges on questions like railroad man- 


agement, or the equities of taxation, are 
ch occunied with precedents and 
so little actual facts that they have very 
slight effect on public opinion. 


so mu 


ORATORY INSTRUCTS PUBLIC. 


Nor 


NO LONGER 


do the people get the instruction 
from a political speech which they did 
two or three gencrations ago. Political 
akers may address enthusiastic meet- 
ings, but their ade ener are appears to 
the emotions of men who have already 
formed their views, other than deliberate 
discussions with a view to aid in their 
formation 

Long before the great public speeches 
have been made on questions at issue the 
facts have been set before the people in 


the news coluinns of their papers, and 
the arguments drawn from them with 
more or less care in the editorials, so 
that a speech in the Senate or House 
of Representa ives serves rather to reg- 
ister the reason for a decision already 
formed by the voters than as a means of 
influencing any man or arriving at a 
common understanding on any measure 
Lhe invention of the telegraph and the 
immense use of news-gathering agencies 
have made the newspaper press the 
source through which the pecple go to 
get their facts, and the real forum in 
which public issues are discussed. 
REFORM TO BEGIN WITH READERS. 

lf we want responsible government 
we must have responsible newspapers 
lf we are to have responsible news- 


papers the reform must begin with the 
readers themselves. The newspaper 
reader must get into the habit of seeing 
whether the statements of fact in his 
paper are supported by evidence or not. 
It is not possible for a country to be 
well governed unless the people who do 
the reading are in the habit of weighing 
evidence. If they shut their eyes to 
all facts except those that they like the 
government will be at the mercy of pas- 
sion and prejudice. 

If every boy can understand that is is 
a political duty to give to the public 
business of the country the same kind 
of treatment that a successful man gives 
to his private business and to adapt his 
conduct to the facts instead of trying 
to a the facts to his conduct our 
public business will quickly be brought 
up to the same level of our best private 
business. And there is no way in which 
this can be done so surely as by begin- 
ning at the bottom and reading news- 
papers in that spirit. 


Santa Fe in History. 

The first printing press in the 
United States west of the Missouri 
River was set up at Santa Fe early in 
the last century. History does not 
disclose the date, or its origin or own- 
ership, but there are extant printed 
proclamations dated 1821, having the 
Santa Fe imprinted, antedating by 
fourteen years the first newspaper, 
El Crepusculo, prophetically named 
the Dawn, which was first published 
in 1835 at Taos, and was in the main 
a periodical tract to make propaganda 
for the peculiar religious and moral 
ideas of Padre Martinez. The first 
English newspaper in New Mexico ap- 


peared in 1847, shortly after the oc- 


cupation of Santa Fe by Gen. Kearney, 
They were the Santa Fe Republican 
and the Santa Fe New Mexican, both 
published at Santa Fe—Santa New 


Mexican. 





November 7, 1908. 
OBITUARY. 
Charles A. Bridge, one of the best 
known newspaper men of New York 


and Boston, died last week of Bright's 


disease at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
He leaves a widow and a son. He was 
born in Massachusetts sixty-one years 


ago. When hardly a grown-up man he 
enlisted in a Massachusetts regiment in 
the Civil War and took part in the cam- 
paign of General Thomas around Nash- 


ville. He learned the printer’s trade, 
ran a paper at Colebrook, N. H., went 
to the composing room of the Boston 


Herald and later to the editorial staff. 
He afterward was with the Advertiser 
and the Globe at Boston. He went to 
the New York World in 1888 and re- 
mained as night editor for twelve years. 
Later he went to the New York Ameri- 
can, the Chicago American, the New 
York Herald, and last year retired from 
daily newspaper work to form the part- 
nership of Parker & Bridge, publicity 
agents. He was a Mason. 

Samuel J. wileaiaiie circulation man- 
ager of the Baltimore Sun, died at the 
home of his father at New York last 
week from hardening of the liver. At 
the Baltimore fire Mr. Miskimon dis- 
tinguished himself by rescuing the books 
of The Sun. Going to Washington, he 
arranged that the daily edition of The 
Sun should be struck off on the presses 
of The Washington Star. In this way 
Ihe Sun reached its subscribers on the 
morning after the fire, and every 
thereafter regularly, 


day 


John Robert Oswald, who as press- 
man printed the first copy of the Salt 








Lake Tribune in 1869, died at Salt Lake 
City, aged seventy-four years. 

Dr. W. N. Graham, for a number of 
years owner and editor of the Sedalia 
(Mo.) Democrat, died last week at Ex- 
celsior Springs, Mo., of Bright’s dis- 
ease. He was sixty-five years old. 





Michael P. Murphy, ex-proprietor of 
the Toledo (O.) Sunday Courier-Jour- 
nal, and a veteran newspaper man of 
Toledo, was found dead in bed last 
week from overdose of chloroform 
taken to relieve toothache. He was 
born in Ireland and Toledo 
twenty-eight years ago. 


an 


came to 


Samuel Devere Burr, well known 
writer on engineering and scientific sub- 
jects, died in his home at Plainfield, 
N. J., last week of appendicitis. He 
had been connected with the Iron Age, 
Scientific American, Engineering News 
and Metal Industry. He was born in 
New York in 1855 and was a member 
of the first graduating class from Plain- 
field High School in 1870. 


The body of Frederick W. Kloeber, 
who was accidentally killed in a hunting 
expedition in the Cascade Mountains, 
Washington, was found last week. He 
had evidently tripped over a snow- 
covered log and fell down a ravine. It 
is supposed that he lost his way in a 
blizzard, did his companion, Julius 
Kumle, whose body found a mile 
and « half away. He was formerly a 
newspaper man of Washington, D. C. 
He was a brother of Charles E. Kloeber, 
of Associated Press headquarters, New 
York. 


as 


was 





Harry Sinsebaugh Silvey, formerly 
assistant city editor and dramatic writer 
on the Pittsburg Leader, died at the 
home of his mother in Pittsburg last 
week. He was one of the best kznown 
He 
He leaves a widow. 


young newspaper men in Pittsburg. 
was born in 1877. 








an 








fire, no een ae 


1908. 


PERSONALS. 


James Rascovar, president of the 
New York News Bureau, was last 
week in Utah and Montana inspecting 
mines and smelting plants. 


Charles B. Stecker, president and 
general manager of the Commercial- 
Financial Press Association, which 
publishes the Boston Financial News, 
was in Salt Lake City last week. 


Solon B. Woodfin, who retired last 
week from the editorial staff of the 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch after 
twenty-five years, was presented with 
a handsome silver fruit dish by his 
working associates. 


Editor W. S. Copeland, of the New- 
port News (Va.) Times-Herald, has 
been making a personal investigation 
of conditions which threaten to des- 
troy the great oyster industry of Vir- 
ginia, and will report to the Virginia 
Legislature. 


November 7, 


T. S. Seely, publisher of the At- 
lanta Georgian, last week visited New 
Orleans accompanied by E. W. Grove, 
his father-in-law. 


John A. Dix, Democratic candidate 
for lieutenant-governor of New York, 
who showed surprising strength over 
his associates on the State ticket, is 
president of the Iroquois Pulp and 
Paper Co., of Thomson, N. Y. 


B. B. Tatum, president of the Miami 
Publishing Co., which publishes the 
Miami (Fla.) Metropolis, was married 
to Mrs. Letah Marshall Davis of St. 
Joseph, Mo., at Kansas City. 


Professor R. L. Zin, editor of Kri- 
terion at Kansas City, is traveling to 
gather sociological data for a book to 
be entitled “The Profit and Loss of 
Crime.” 


Carl M. Kneass, of the staff of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, 
was in New Orleans last week, visit- 
ing his old home. He has been spend- 
ing a vacation in Cuba. 


W. P. Hobby, editor of the Beau- 
mont (Tex.) Enterprise, is enthusias- 
tically booming the Southeast Texas 
Fair, which will open at Beaumont in 
the week beginning Nov. 23. 


Robert Lincoln O’Brien, editor of 
the Boston Transcript, spent much of 
the time during the late campaign in 
the States of the Middle West. 


Dr. Paul Dvorkovitz, editor of the 
Petroleum Review of London, called 
on President Roosevelt last week to 
talk over the plans for an interna- 
tional commission to unify methods 
for testing petroleum production. 








C. C. Pare, editor of the Franklin 
(Ky.) Favorite, was critically ill at last 
information. 


Harry C. Shaw, formerly managing 
editor of the Middlebury (Vt.) Reg- 
ister, has been appointed the private 
secretary of Senator Carrol S. Page. 
Mr. Shaw has held editorial positions 
on the Montpelier (Vt.) Journal, 


A SPLENDID RECORD 


MODERN METHODS (for men in and on the 
way to executive in offices, 
published at Detroit, Michigan) for November 
has twice as many pages all told and four times 
as much advertising at twice the rate as for 
November a year ago. L. A. Paisley, the man- 
ager, refers a prospective advertiser to another 
advertiser of his class who is using MODERN 
METHODS, and 90% of the advertisers who used 
MODERN METHODS one or more times the first 
half of this year are in for the second half, 











THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. : 


Middlebury Register, and _ editorial 
berths on the Franklin (N. H.) 
Transcript, besides doing special 
work for the leading metropolitan 


dailies. While in) Middlebury he 
was acting secretary of the Morgan 
Horse Breeders’ Association, work- 


ing with Mr. Joseph Battell, the noted 
authority on Morgan horses. 

Horace L. Brand, of the 
Staats Zeitung, will build a_ beautiful 
summer home at Glencoe. He has pur- 
chased a five-acre plot for a considera- 
tion said to be $15,000. 


Chicago 





FREE LANCES 


They Must Seve late of Patience, 
But the Successful Ones Make 
from $2,000 to ) $6, ooo a Year. 


E. Hi incock, in the Bookman, has 
ibe din a number of “free lance” 
writers whose work is well known to 
editors of periodicals and Sunday 
editors: 

EDITORS WANT SHORT STORIES. 

Says Tudor Jenks: “I find very little 
market for anything except short sto- 
ries. The editors seem to have gone 
short- story mad, and it is my opinion 
that they are losing the interest of 
men readers by this course. It seems 
to me that men read fiction with only 
a languid interest, unless it contains 
world facts made into stories.” 

“I send out,” and it is W. J. Lampton 
speaking, “a good many more manu- 
scripts than I wish I had to, to make 
one end meat and the other bread. 
Seriously speaking, I suppose I ship to 
various editors, chiefly in New York 
county, about 400 to 500 items yearly, 
including prose, verse, long bits and 
short ones. I should say they average 
about $5 e: each. The smallest check I 
ever received was for twenty-five cents, 
and the biggest $200. In all my experi- 
ence of, say, twenty years, I have not 
failed more than a dozen times to re- 
ceive pay for the work I did, and the 
amount will not exceed $100. Just 
what a free lancer receives on an ave- 
rage for his labors I am not qualified 
to state definitely. I know one man, a 
hustler, who worked night and day, and 
his best yearly returns were $2,000. He 
gave it up and became a reporter at 
about double what free lancing paid. 
Another, a magazine free lance, has 
stated publicly that he made $6,000 a 
year at it. It depends largely upon the 
market, where the goods are sold, or 
rather the customer for whom they are 
made to order. When a free lance 
merely lances, and sells his stuff to any 
buyer, taking all the risk himself, and 
more apt to dispose of it to newspapers 
than magazines, he usually takes any 
price that may be offered. On the other 

hand, if he is the kind of free lance 
who delivers goods on order, he usually 
makes his own price, or he knows what 
he will get before he begins the work. 
Editors are always willing to pay more 
for what they want than for what the 
writer with the stuff in hand wants them 
to want. It is easier writing to order 
than otherwise; that is to say, it is 
easier to deliver goods on order, be- 
cause in that way the writer has the 
subject supplied, which means that the 
most difficult part of the work is fur- 
nished him. In other words, the free 
lance who makes $6,000 a year has less 
really hard work to perform than the 
man who makes $2,000, besides the cer- 
tainty of his market.” 

TWENTY-FIVE TO FORTY DOLLARS A WEEK. 

Roy Farrell Greene, who describes 
himself as a “Bohemian out of Bohe- 
mia”—he lives in Arkansas City—con- 
tinues the strain as follows: 

“An industrious free lance should 
easily make his or her pen earn twenty- 
five to forty dollars per week, in my 
opinion, and that without becoming a 
slave to the writing Muse. 

“In basing my estimate of a_ free 
lance’s income, at, say, $1,200 to $2,000 


a year, my calculations are based on the 
rates paid by the more prominent week- 
lies and monthlies for jokes, humorous 
sketches, society verse, humorous verse, 
perchance in dialect, epigrams, and oc- 
casional more serious productions, such 
as sonnet, lyric or villanelle. Never 
having done any work in the way of 
travel sketches, biographical sketches, 
special articles along sociologic, polit- 
ical or similar lines, it is not with writ- 
ers of these that I have to do in making 
my estimate. 

“Of course there is at all times a 
splendid market for short fiction, as 
well as for special magazine articles on 
persons or things in the public eye, 
and I can readily see how the free 
lance doing such work, in part at least, 
might easily push the yearly income to 
$3,000 or $4,000. All my figures have 
to do with the writers of light evanes- 
cent verse, jokes, humorous sketches of. 
say, 300 to 1,200 words, etc. 

“Personally, I send out on an average 
300 manuscripts a year, which is not a 
large number when it is taken into con- 
sideration that nearly one-half of these 
are jokes or humorous paragraphs.” 

Clinton Scollard has qualms about ex- 
pressing any opinion concerning free 
lances and their work. Carolyn Wells 
is in doubt as to whether she quite 
knows what a free lance is, and others 
of equal fame are diffident about dilat- 
ing on the subject. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Decatur (Ala.) Morning Star 
made its first appearance Oct. 28. S. 
B. Williams and H. L. Carter are 
the publishers. Mr. Williams is the 
editor. Mrs. Goldie Bell Sewell, late 
of the Twin City Herald, is the so- 
ciety editor. 





The Coatesville (Pa.) Record. is a 
new afternoon daily published by 
William W. Long, the former city 
editor of the Philadelphia Press. It 
already claims the largest circulation 
in Chester County, excepting the 
West Chester Local News. Mr. Long 
himself fills the editorial chair. 


Samuel Landers, prominent labor 
leader of Hamilton, Canada, is pre- 
paring to start the Weekly Call, de- 
voted to general news with labor as 
the big feature. 


The Cumberland News is a 


new 
weekly at Lemoyne, Pa. S. S. Daniel 
managing editor and J. K. McKallip 


news editor. 





The oniy demand that can be reason- 
ably made upon a newspaper besides the 
performance of its function of giving 
the news is that it shall be honest in 
its conduct and be devoted to the gen- 
eral good—New Orleans Picayune. 
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Daily Photograph Service—Biggest, Best, 
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GEORGE GRANTHAM BAIN, 
$2 Union Square, New York City. 





























CARBON PAPER 


1 cent a sheet delivered 
in any quantity, 84x13 
WESTERN RIBBON CO. 
SAN MATEO, CAL. 














SITUATIONS WANTED, 








Advertisements under this classification wil. 
cost One Cent Per Word. 


BUSINESS OR ADV ERTISING 
MANAGER 


With a clean record; capable, energetic and a 
business getter. Writes ads. and plans adver- 
tising campaigns with great success. Not out 
of a job; want to better myself, and get a 
change of climate for health of wife. Can 
prove ability as a business producer, and am 
thoroughly familiar with every detail of news- 
paper work. Fifteen years’ advertising ex- 
perience. References the highest, including 
present employer. A soamenaile salary and a 
share of the increased profit that I bring you. 
I can also furnish a high class managing or 
city editor, college education, forcible writer 
with years of actual newspaper work to back 
him. Can arrange to make change October 1st. 
Address “Hustler,” care of The Editor and 
Publisher. 





ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


CONNECTICUT. 








MERIDEN MORNING RECORD. 


OUid established newspaper, 
than go per cent. of its circulation directly 
into homes. Only two-cent newspaper in city. 
Population of field covered exceeds 60,000. 


NEW YORE. 


delivering more 








BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


with over 94,000 circulation, is the only Want 
medium in Buffalo, and the strongest Want 








medium in the State, outside of New York 
City. 
WISCONSIN. 
THE EVENING WISCONSIN, 
Milwaukee. 


By the Evening Wisconsin Company. 
Daily average for 1907, 28,082. 





WASHINGTON. 


SEATTLE TIMES, Seattle, Wash. 


Brings best results for the money expended of 
any other paper on the Pacific Coast. 
Issued Daily and Sunday. Classified ads. 10 
cents daily, 15 cents Sunday a line each inser- 
tion. Minimum 25c. 








_ MISCELLANEOUS. 


NEWS—FIFTY WORDS GENERAL 


news wired evening papers daily, $4.00 Pd 
month, you pay tolls.. Also special and Chi- 
cago news. YARD’S NEWS BUREAU, 166 
Washington street, Chicago. 





WANTED. 


Copies of THe Epitor AND PUBLISHER, year 
1904: July 23, Aug. 20, Oct. 1, Oct. 8, Oct. 15. 


Year 1905: March 4, May 5, May 12, May 19. 
b Seag ae June 2, July 28. Year 1907: 
Fe E. P. CRITC HE R, 1226 Tribune 


Bide, _- York. 





COMICS, NEWS FEATURES, 
FICTION 


Why Not Build Up Your Saturday After- 
noon Circulation? 





Features in matrice, plate or copy form 
at prices in conformity with conditions. 


WRITE US 
FEATURES PUBLISHING CO. 
140 WEST 42nd ST. 
NEW YORK 

















THE LOVEJOY CO., Established 1853. 
ELECTROTYPERS 


and Manufacturers of Electrotype Machinery, 
444-446 Pear! Street NEW YORK 
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TIPS FOR BUSINESS MANAGERS 
Lord & Thomas, 


ig out 10,000 line 
for the 


Chicago, are send 
renewal 


Union Pacific Railway 


contracts 


The a Company, 
Cleveland, O., is sending out seven 
lines t.f. for the Standard Grain & 


Stock Company 


Medicine Company, 
1,000 inches to be 
through the 
Cincinnati 


The Cooper 
Chicago, is placing 
used in fifteen months 
Blaine Thompson Agency, 


Albert Frank & Co., Broad Ex 
change Building, New York, is plac- 
ing fifteen lines e.o.d. for one year 


for the Austro-American Steamship 
Line 

Nelson Chesman & Co., St. Louis, 
is placing 189 lines seventeen times 


in Southern papers for Dreyfuss, Weil 
& Co 

The D’Arcy Agency, St. Louis, is 
placing 624 inches to be used within 
one year in the South and Southwest 
for the George A. Dickle Company. 





Lord & Thomas, 
ing 200 lines two times in weekly pa- 
pers for the Youth’s Companion 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, 


are placing 120 lines five times for the 


Chicago, are plac- 











Pennsylvania Scrap Tobacco Com- 
pany. 

The German-Amecican Agency, 
Philadelphia, is asking for rates on 


ten inches, fourteen times, to be 
placed in Southern and Western news- 
papers. This agency is also preparing 


| for the 


a large schedule for a prominent bond | 


advertising is to be 
larger city dailies 
country 


house. This 
placed in the 
throughout the 


The Blackman Company, 10 East 
Thirty-third street, New York, is 
placing orders for Chester Billings & 
Son, jewelers, Thirty-fourth street and 
Fifth avenue, same city 

Andrews & Coupe, 135 William 
street, New York, are using Western 
papers Wednesday and Sundays on 
t.f. orders for Wing & Son, 


New York. 


Pianos, 


International Agency, 
York State pa- 
Sanato- 


The Burt 
3uffalo, is using New 
pers for the Buffalo ¢ 
rium, same city 


“ancer 


Louis, 
ady er 


& Co., St 
are doing experimental 
tising for the Stolz FE 
Company, Chicago 


Nelson Chesman 
some 


lectrophone 


The Hampton Advertising Com- 


pany, 7 West Twenty-second street, 
New York, will place the 
advertising for the 
Company, 


hewspaper 
Resinal Chemical 


Resinal Soap, Baltimore. 


Phe Hays 
Burlington, Vt., 
New England 
lines, 
twenty and thirty 


The Homer W 
306 «Fifth avenue, is 
pers generally for the 
Paul N lriedlaender, 
N. ¥. 


Agency, 
rates in 
fourteen 


\dvertising 
is asking for 
papers on 
times a week for ten, 
insertions 


three 





Hedge 
using 
advertising of 
Burnshine, 


Company, 
daily pa- 


R. W. Herfurth & Co., 39 Cortlandt 


street, New York, is placing two and 
one-half inches for twenty insertions 
in New York State, New Jersey and 


Pennsylvania papers for G. Oliver 
Sherwood, machinery, same city 

C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, 
are placing some extra copy 


Mass., 





Kansas 
papers 


The Horn-Baker Agency, 
City, Mo., is using Western 
for the advertising of the Faultless 
Condensed Milk Company, same city. 


Otis H. Kean, 3 West Twenty- 
ninth street, New York, is asking for 
rates 

N. W. Keane, 99 Nassau street, New 
York, is using the larger city dailies 


advertising of F. de Barry & 
Co., Mumm’s Extra Dry Champagne, 
60 Warren street, same city. 


Thomas, “Chicago, are mak- 
inch contracts in Western 
papers for the advertising of the B 


Lord & 
ing 1,000 


J. Johnson Soap Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

The Morse Agency, West Thirty- 
fourth street, New York, is using 


Wisconsin and Indiana dailies for the 
idvertising of the Phillips Drug Com- 
pany, Warren, Pa. 


Powers & Arms strong, Philadelphia, 
are placing five inches 156 times in 
Pennsylvania papers for the 
Umbrella Company, York, Pa 


Regal 


The Volkman Agency, Temple 
Court, New York, is placing 42 lines 
ifty-two times generally for O. H 
White, Kintho Beauty Cream, Buf 
ialo 


The Wyckoff 


making 5,000 line 


Agency, Buffalo, is 
contracts in West- 
rn papers for the advertising of the 
rat a n Health 
Syracuse, N. Y 
Charles Blum, 
ing for rates on 150 ane 


J. W. Morton, West 
street, New York, ts 


on 11,c00 lines. 


Product 


Philadelphia, is ask- 


200 inches 


Pwenty-third 


2.5 r - 
isking tor rates 


Company, 


ADVERTISING NOTES. 


The Hampton Advertising Com- 
pany, West Twenty-second street, 
New York, is placing all the business 
of the American Tobacco Company, 


and there 
and no one ts 


contemplated, 
authorized to ask for 
rates on this advertising. The report 
that a party asking for 
rates on this business was denied by 
the Hampton Agency. 


is no change 


Boston was 


\lired B 
Tribune Building, 
been appointed the Eastern represen- 
tative of the Lowa City Republican, 
the leading evening paper of that city. 
The Republican established in 
1940. David Brant is the president 
and A. W. Brant is secretary and 
treasurer. 


Lukens, special agent, 


New York, has 


was 


BARBER SHOP CONSPIRACY. 





New Ad Scheme to Eengress the Man 
in the Chair. 

Victor Smith of the New York 
Press, known as “Tip,” has uncovered 
another modern scheme of advertising. 
He writes about it: 

“Every student of human nature 
knows that information surreptitiously 
obtained has an uncommon value, a 
value far beyond that which is picked 
up in a direct way. We love the mys- 
terious and are wonderfully influenced 
by it. The latest advertising wrinkle, 
or freak, is found in such public places 
as barber shops. 

“Two conspirators enter. Every 
chairoccupied. They begin to converse 
about their ailments in tones of such 
pitch as to be heard generally. ‘No 
more doctors for me,’ one will say in 
exclamatory style. ‘I tried ’em for 25 
years and got worse all the time. As 
soon as I took the first dose of Squil’s 
Hyperdrastates I noticed an improve- 


ment. Look at me now! I’m as 
strong as a rhinoceros, as active as a 
tiger, as lighthearted as a lark at day- 
break. At 50 years I have literally 
been made over again, better than 
new.’ 

“All men are ill. The chances are 
that every one who overhears such 


about Squil’s Hyperdras- 
tates will make a note of it, and in all 
probability stop at the nearest drug- 
store to buy a bottle. The conspira- 
tors will carry their conversation into 
every nook and corner—into elevators, 


talk as that 


into elevated and subway cars, 
into surface cars, into’ theatres, 
into hotels, into barrooms, into 
every public and semi-public place. 
Their pretense of confidence and 
reserve will arrest atention every- 
where. There is no hawking of Squil’s 


Hyperdrastates; to cry the medicine 
openly would kill it. One of the con- 
spirators is an emaciate, of course; 
the other is a magnificent specimen 
of vigorous manhood.” 








NEWSPAPER PLANT 
FOR SALE CHEAP 


Because of recent installation of two 
quadruple color presses and new stereotype 
outfit, the New Orleans Item offers for sale 
one Scott 3-deck, straight line, printing 
press, with extra color deck, complete with 
stereotype machinery blankets, rollers, etc. 
Stereotyping outfit includes a number of 
new pieces, and roller matrix machine 
Also two 35 horse-power electric m«¢ tors, 
and, if desired, steam engine and boiler. 
This outfit has been printing an edition 
of approximately 30,000 daily, and Sunday, 
with color section on Sunday, and is for 
sale only because of necessity for larger 
mechanical facilities by the Item. Special 
bargain offered in order to save storing 
it in New Orleans. Address Frederick I 
Thompson, 225 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y., or James M. Thomson, c]o The New 
Orleans Item, New Orleans, 





Has a Business PULL 


In the great industrial center embracing 
Western Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Eastern Ohio with a population of over 
2,500,000. 


The Pittsburg 
Dispatch 


reaches the largest number of homes and 
is read by the men and women who com- 
prise the purchasing power of the wealthy 
district. Advertisements in the DISPATCH 
INSURE prompt RETURNS. 


Spectra, REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wattacez G. Brooxz, Horace M. Forp, 
235 Fifth Ave., uette Bidg., 
ew York. icago. 











Butte Evening 


BUTTE, 
N € 'W S MONTANA 


eee 





The Official Paper of the City of 


Bu ‘te. Contracts include the 
Guarantee of the LARGEST 
BUTTE CIRCULATION. 


The News reaches the miners 
and the majority of readers in 
Butte and surrounding country. 


ROBERT MACQUOID 
Foreign Advertising Representative 
WORLD BUILDING, N. Y. CITY 




















1908. 


ROLL OF HONOR 


The following publications have 
allowed the Association of American 
Advertisers to make a thorough ex- 
amination of their circulation and 
have received certificates showing the 
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actual circulation of their publica- 
tions: 
ALABAMA. 
SPEED ice cdepcnsndbacnawes Montgomery 
reer seeseeeseeeees ++eeee. Mobile 
CALIFORNIA. 
RMEEEED Sie bscddeasiavebented San Francisco 
EXAMINER ..... re ....-San Francisco 
CONNECTICUT. 
TELEGRAPH. st teteeeeeeeeeees +++ New London 
FLORIDA. 
METROPOLIS ...... steeereceeees + Jacksonville 
GEORGIA. 
| OOOO ee --- Augusta 
ILLINOIS. 

SERAID ........:5. Speers. 
DO oc ccvcccnseccccccccccccceccceuee 
IOWA. 
DOITORE 5.5 sons cscarsscccsas.cceen See 
KANSAS. 

CAPITAL .....0000scecccccesersscecece TOROMD 

Jn _ 
“RE Preset ..eesNew Orleans 
STATES. pee eneudakipinaweheuee +-++-MNew Orleans 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
OED. nndS¥0 cb ewben os aseennavaeaced Gloucester 


LYNN EVENING NEWS..................Eynn 


NEW - JERSEY. 
Spauubvaacsheeannessaesdcs inn 


NEW YORK. 
TIMES-UNION 
| eee 
NEWBURGH DAILY NEWS.........Newburgh 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY (Cir. 115,000)...New York 





JOURNAL 














































RECORD pwks6s (uabben seen sete shes cieed Troy 
NORTH CAROLINA. ‘ 
a, reer ai eeavedsavabeanee oe -Charlotte 
OKLAHOMA. 
OKLAHOMAN ........... -+++++-Oklahoma City 
OHIO. 

DEEL 2dn0pnndactotscdecnnthus . -Bandusky 
______ PENNSYLVANIA. 

TRIBUNE ..... in a A eet .. Altoona 
TIMES ...ccee eae 
MORNING DISPATCH. . eccccccccescme® 
HERALD Meso Castle 
BULLETIN eens .++++-Philadelphia 
GERMAN GAZETTE.. . Philadelphia 
DISPATCH ........ ate ccseeceesee. +s Pitteburg 

TENNESSEE. 
NEWS-SCIMITAR ..................--Memphis 
PEE 45d sw dasasdeb bussedncictnae Nashville 
WANNER 5.5. a. vaxeeeacarshs vases .Fort Worth 
CHRONICLE “a seeeeccess Houston 
WEE. . sabctacsensacue seseeesecees -Houston 
WASHINGTON. 
OS 5..sa50: sn snsus saossscsassassa>sueeeD 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
GAZETTE ..... eooccee evectsocd 





WISCONSIN. 
EVENING WISCONSIN ............Milwaukes 








The Rouse’s Point (N. Y.) Times 
has changed to Republican. The 
change was made before election. 


Frank Moringe will revive The Bee 
at Birmingham, Ala. 
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“DON’T KNOCK.” 


Advertising Director of Success Mag- 
azine Tells Daily Newspaper Men 
About the Evils of Knocking, 
and Drinking, and Urges 
Magazines to Advertise 
in Newspapers. 


Frederick L. Colver, secretary and 
advertising director of Success Maga- 


zine, was the speaker at the regular 
meeting of the advertising staff of the 
New York Times, last week. Mr. 
Colver, though,a magazine man, has 
consistently held that the interests of 
hewspapers and magazines are not di- 
vergent, and that the spirit of aloof- 
ness between the two branches of 
the publishing business has its origin 
in misinformation and narrow-mind- 
edness. Recently there was a fra- 
ternal gathering of the members of 
the Quoin Club—magazine men, and 
the Daily Club—newspaper men. 
Mr. Colver said in part: 


“DON’T KNOCK THE MAGAZINES.” 
“Don’t go around to an advertiser 
under any circumstances and tell him 
he has no business to use the evening 
newspaper. You instil a doubt in the 
advertiset’s mind, and he loses faith 
in the whole newspaper proposition. 
Don’t ‘knock’ the magazines. It 
does not do you any good. There 
are times when a merchant has a 
purely ‘national’ proposition, as we 
call it, in which magazines are of 
more service to him than the daily 
newspaper. The men on the daily 
newspaper, I believe, have most of 
the breaking in to do. The way to 
kill good advertising is to knock the 
other paper or the magazine. There 
is ample room in this great big ad- 
vertising world for every good propo- 
sition. Last week we had a meeting 
of the Quoin Club, which is an organ- 
ization of the advertising managers 
of magazines—there are twenty-five 


of us. We had Mr. Wiley and a num- 
ber of other daily newspaper men 
with us. The keynote that was 
sounded there was, do away with 


‘knocking’ and get together on com- 
mon interests and work together. 
DON’T GET THE DRINK HABIT. 

“T have found one of the elements 
that helps to make a successful ad- 
vertising solicitor. It is system. Do 
your work regularly, and, above all 
things, you want to have your habits 
temperate. I have seen too many 
(friends of mine) brilliant fellows go 
straight down hill as a result of their 
irregular and intemperate habits, 
while the men who would not have 
half their brilliancy, being steady and 
temperate in their habits, got there 
and stayed there. You cannot suc- 
ceed in advertising solicitation ex- 
cept by sticking to your work sys- 
tematically and taking care of your 
health. 

“Looking back over a period of 








Ghe Showalter 
ADVERTISING PROMOTION 


SERVICE 
Gained 28 new contract 
patrons during the month 

of October, 1908 


W. D. SHOWALTER 


150 Nassau Street, New York 























THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


more than twenty-five 
17 years old when I began to solicit 
advertising—it is really pathetic to 
note the number of really brilliant fel- 
lows who have come into the field— 
editors and advertising men—who 
were irregular and intemperate in 
their habits and who fell by the way- 
side. I don’t believe you want 
‘drinking solicitors’ on your staff. 


years—I was 


any 


MAGAZINES ADVERTISE IN NEWSPAPERS. 
“T believe in newspaper advertising. 
In 1901, 1902 and 1903, when | 


controlling owner of Frank 


was 
Leslie’s 


Publishing House, I spent $76,000 
in one year, $56,000 the next year, and 
$35,000 the following year in adver- 
tising Frank Leslie’s Popular Maga- 
zine. A great deal of that money was 
spent in daily newspapers. We were 
satished to get back 1,000 increased 
circulation for every $1,000 spent. 
We obtained 72,000 increased circu- 
lation for the $70,000 expenditure, and 


I considered it 
The most 
dium for 
newsstand 


advertising. 
advertising me- 
when increased 
are desired, is the 
daily newspaper. The Success Maga- 
zine is run along different lines than 
the Frank Leslie’s Popular Magazine. 
Frank Leslie's 
newsstand 


x ” rd 
valuable 
magazines, 


sales 


was always a 


proposition, while 


great 
Suc- 


cess is a big cts tam ies samammcil 
“UNCLE BOB.” 
A Florida Negro with a Record of 57 
Years on Two Papers. 
The Jacksonville (Fla.) Metropolis 
claims to have the oldest active man 


on a newspaper payroll in the State of 


Florida. He is “Uncle Bob, a Baltimo’ 
niggah,” according to his dictated auto- 
biography. He was born in Baltimore 
in 1822. He was sold as a slave with 
his mother and brother, to Governor 
Call of Florida, and was taken to Talla- 
hassee, Fila. Afterwards Governor 


Brown bought him. He remembers the 


days when General Andrew Jackson 
fought the Indians and Spaniards at 
Pensacola. 

“Uncle Bob” has been a newspaper 


and in all this 
time he has worked on two newspapers. 
He began as “engine” on the Tallahas- 
see Floridian in 1864 when a Washing- 
ton hand press was the up-to-date type 
of printing press in the State. He 
pulled “dat ole handle” and ran off the 
editions for years. In 1887 he changed 
to the Jacksonville Metropolis and 
helped get out the initial number. He 
has assisted on every edition since, for 
twenty-one years. His work is menial, 
but among negroes and whites no man 
in Jacksonville is held in truer respect 
and affection. He has outlived three 
wives and looks good for twenty years 
more. He says he is the father of 
forty-five children. All his life he has 
been a total abstainer from liquor. 


man for fifty-seven years, 


Kansas City Ad Club Opens. 

The inaugural meting of the Kan- 
sas City Ad Club for the season, was 
held last week at the Sexton Hotel. 
President E. D. Horn gave a fore- 
cast of things to come for the club. 
A. E. Hutchings reviewed its accom- 
plishments.. Captain C. T. Connor 
told how money was raised to enter- 
tain the national convention of adver- 
tising men. Also S. O. Lindeman, T. 
D. Hughes, H. G. McVey, S.° N. 


Spotts, and William MM. Buntling 
spoke. 

The Coast Banker is a new weekly 
at San Francisco. Geo. P. Edwards 


is editor and manager. 








No. 4 


Cc. C. Howard 
La Rue Co. Herald 
Hodgenville, Ky. 


PARAGRAPHIC ENDORSEMENTS 


**We have been using the Junior 
Linotype for three years. 
perience teaches us that it is not 
only a great convenience and a 
profit builder, but has become a 
positive necessity.’’ 


JUNIOR No. 


Our ex- 


154 








Use a 
Quick 
Change 
Linotype 


for the growing 
daily and wid- 4 
ening field. 








“The Linotype way is the only way” 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


Tribune Building, NEW YORK 


Use a 
Two-Letter 
Junior 
Linotype 


“for the country 
weekly and the 
restricted field. 














NEW INCORPORATIONS. 
The Automatic Plate Printing 
Co., Camden, N. J., to manufacture, 
sell and deal in printing presses; cap- 
ital $150,000. Incorporators, Edgar 
E. McWhiney, George H. Roth, 
Frank A. Kuntz. 


Press 


Lornet Publishing Association, 
Park Ridge; printers and publishers; 
capital, $10,000. Incorporators: Frank 
O. Mittag, Harry S. Stark, James S. 
Mittag, Robert A. Subbald, Jesse V. 
DeGraff, George E. Duncan, Lorenzo 
Cole, W. H. Dean, H. J. Widness, 
Park Ridge, N. J. 


Gubelman Publishing Company, 
Jersey City; capital, $50,000. Incor- 
porators, Franklin Nevius, 


Leopold T. 
Gubelman and Eugene Lombard. 


ULSTER COUNTY GAZETTE. 





Old Copy Found with Mourning Bor- 
der for G. Washington. 

Robert W. Bailey, 54 Myrtle street, 
Rochester, N. Y., prizes in his keeping 
a copy of the Ulster County Gazette, 
published at Kingston, N. Y., on Jan. 
4, 1800. It is of four pages, four col- 
umns to a page, each column ten 
inches long. The two inside sheets 
are ruled with heavy black mourning 
margins for George Washington, 
whose death is recorded in the news. 
Two ads. are of interest to the pres- 
ent big city gf Rochester, N. Y. 

“For Sale, the one-half of a saw mill with 
a convenient place for building in town of 
Rochester. 3y the mill is an inexhaustible 
quantity of pinewood.” 

“For Sale.-—A Stout, Healthy, Active Negro 
Wench. Any person inclined to purchase may 
know the particulars by aoplying to John 


Schoonmaker, Jun., at Rochester, Nov. 23, 
” 
1799. 


Big Increase of Capitalization. 

The Curtis Publishing Company, of 
Philadelphia, which issues the Ladies’ 
Home Journal and the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, has increased its capital stock 
$2,000,000. 


When is a “Sapinpaw”? 
the Kentucky 
lexicons deficient in the 
State campaign, and such 
“sapinpaw,” “cevenable,” “in- 
congruvial” and “inspigneant,” have ap- 
peared in political criticisms. There 
is a mystificationableness about these 
words that is more annoying than 
common approbrium, and the object 
of an excoriation alluded to as a “sap- 
inpaw” is at a loss whether to shoot 
or sue—Mobile (Ala.) Register. 


Some of 
finding the 
heat of the 
words as 


editors are 


Miss Marion Howard Brazier, 
ciety editor of the Boston Journal, is 
to do special articles and write-ups 
for the new Christian Science Monitor. 


so-' 














POWERS PHOTO ENGRAVING co C0 


154NassauStNY Tel. 4200-4 Beekman 
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The IDEA back of 
correct. 


“THE KOHLER SYSTEM.’ 





“THE KOHLER SYSTEM”’ 
Any printing press owner who will take the trouble to study what we can do for 
him in the way of printing economy, safety and increased output will equip his presses with 


KOHLER BROTHERS, Electric Newspaper Engineers 
Fisher Bldg., Chicago. No.1 Madison Ave., New York. No. 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


is modern, logical and mechanically 
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R. HOE & CO’S 
Single-Roll 20-Page Newspaper Press 


USUAL RUNNING SPEED: : 
HEIGHT: 


ONLY 6 Ft., 6 In. 


24,000 papers per hour of 4, 
6, 8 or 1O pages 


12,000 papers per hour of 12, carne <n : Instead of one long roll of 
16 or 20 pages a a paper, two narrow rolls can be 
ae ee used. 


OR FASTER IF DESIRED 


SIMPLE, EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL 


The Five-Plate-Wide (or 20-page) machine—of which we made the [first twelve years ago—is particularly suited 
to the requirements of growing newspapers, because of the variety of output it gives and its adaptability to 
enlargement by the addition of other printing sections (two, three, four or five plates wide). 


TWO-ROLL PRESS Sa! Lo ae MADE 2, 3, 
WITH PATENTED & (=e el 4 or 5 
CENTRAL FOLDER — <p a PLATES WIDE 


This illustration shows how readily another printing section can be added to our Single-Roll Press without 
interfering with the use of the machine. The Central Folder design, which is covered by our patents, gives a 
short and equal run for both webs. 


Among the many advantageous features and points of superiority of these machines are the following: 


1.—Symmetrical design and superior construction, both in material and workmanship. 

2.—Freedom from complicated mechanisms, consequently less wear, less repairs and less trouble in running. 

3.—The press portion and folder are accessible from all sides and the pressman can pass from one side of the 
machine to the other without going around it. This is a great advantage when the press is enlarged or constructed 
as a Quadruple with Central Folder. 

4.—The starting lever, the tensions of the paper rolls and the compensator controllers are so conveniently placed 
that all can be operated by one man without moving from his position and without the necessity of a signal from 
another. 

5.—Superior ink distribution and improved mechanism for throwing off the inking rollers. The rollers can be washed 
in their places or lifted out without disturbing the arrangement of the roller sockets. 

6.—Convenience for plating and making adjustments, particularly of the form and vibrating rollers, and accessibility 
of the ink motion and other parts. 

7-—Special adaptability to enlargement, by the addition of other printing sections or color cylinders. 

8.—With our Patented Central Folder the run of the paper is the shortest possible and the same for all webs, 
ensuring equal tension and better work in every way. 





These presses embody our various patented devices and improvements, which are essential to 
good printing and folding at fast speed. 





Principal Offices: 504-520 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Also at 


92 Devonshire Street 143 Dearborn Street 160 St. James Street Borough Road 8 Rue de Chateaudun 
BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. MONTREAL, CAN. LONDON, S. E., ENG. PARIS, FRANCE 
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